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WAS WEBSTER A CONTRIBUTOR TO 
‘OVERBURY’S CHARACTERS’? 


THE appearance of BarRoN BoURGKOIs’s 
article dealing with the connexion between 
Webster’s plays and the essays included 
in the 1615 edition of ‘Overbury’s Cha- 
racters * (11 S. x. 3, 23), so soon after, and 
entirely independent of, my own contribution 
on the same subject (11 S. viii. 221, 244, 
263, 282, 304), was naturally of great interest 
to me. It may he remembered that my 
examination, of the parallels between these 
‘New and Choise Characters of severall 
Authors’ and ‘The Duchess of Malfy’ led 
me to the conclusion that in writing his play, 
-or revising it for the press, Webster borrowed 
from the ‘ Characters,’ and further, that he 
must have borrowed from the printed text 
of the sixth impression of 1615. In this 
datter conclusion I was almost certainly 
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wrong. Scarcely had my assertion that 
Webster’s ‘ A Monumental Column’ of 1613 
“owed not a single line” to the 16]5 
‘Characters ’ appeared in print, when I dis- 
covered the two passages common to these 
works to which BARON BourceEots has drawn 
attention. I then realized that the occur- 
rence of these passages, coupled with the 
parallel] between ‘ The White Devil’ and the 
Character of ‘A Sexton’ already noted, 
must be accounted for in one or other of 
the following ways: (1) that Webster had 
seen the ‘ New Characters ’ before they found 
their way into print ; (2) thet the author of 
the ‘New Characters,’ and the author of 
‘The White Devil,’ ‘ The Duchess of Malfy,’ 
and ‘A Monumental Column,’ were one and 
the same person ; or (3) that the passages in 
question were borrowed independently by 
Webster and the Character-writer from the 
same source. The third of these hypotheses 
I dismiss, because the independent borrowing 
by two writers of so many identical passages 
is in the highest degree improbable. Which 
of the two. others is correct? Baron 
BovurcEots unhesitatingly adopts the second 
as a complete solution of the problem; he 
would attribute to Webster the whole of the 
additional Characters of 1615. ‘This con- 
clusion cannot, I think, be supported. It 
seems to me that the only suppositions that 
will square with the facts are these: either 
that the parallels in question are due entirely 
to borrowing on Webster’s part from the 
* Overbury ’ material in a manuscript form, 
or that some of them are due to borrowing 
and others to identity of authorship. 

The difficulty with regard to these 1615 
Characters is that, with the exception 
of three of them, there is no external 
evidence of their authorship. These three 
(‘A Tinker, ‘ An Apparatour, and ‘ An 
Almanac-Maker’) were, as Baron Bour- 
GEOIs states, claimed, and no doubt written. 
by J. Cocke. Of what else of the material 
contained in ‘ New and Choise Characters of 
severall Authors,’ &c., can it be positively 
affirmed that Webster was not the author ? 
First, Sir Thomas Overbury’s poem ‘ The 
Wife,’ and, secondly, nine of the essays 
entitled ‘ Newes from any Whence,’ to which 
the names or initials of the writers are 
appended. Both these had previously ap- 
peared in 1614. The first edition of ‘The 
Wife’ contains Overbury’s poem alone; to 
the second edition, published almost imme- 
diately afterwards (the Preface is dated May, 
1614), were added twenty-one Characters, 
and the ‘ Newes,’ “ written by himselfe, and 
other learned gentlemen his friends.” 
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Parallels, therefore, between Webster’s 
plays and ‘The Wife,’ the signed pieces of 
* Newes,’ or any of Cocke’s three Characters, 
if such exist, cannot be accounted for by 
identity of authorship. And such parallels 
do exist. ‘The Duchess of Malfy ’ borrows 
from ‘ The Wife,’ and ‘ The Devil’s Law Case’ 
not only from four of the nine signed pieces 
of ‘ Newes,’ but also from one of Cocke’s 
three Characters. I have already drawn 
attention to two parallels between ‘The 
Wife’ and ‘The Duchess of Malfy’: one 
of these is from the text of the play, and the 
other (repeated also in ‘The Devil’s Law 
Case ’) from the author’s Preface to the first 
quarto of 1623. I have also shown that 
there are several striking parallels between 
‘The Devil’s Law Case’ and the ‘ Newes.’ 
Amongst the pieces of ‘ Newes’ laid under 
contribution in this play are four of those 
identified by the names or initials of their 
authors, viz. :— 

‘ Newes from Coutt,’ Sir T. Overbury. 

*Newes from the verie Countric,’ I. D. (John 
Donne ?). 

‘Newes from my Lodging,’ B. R. (Benjamin 
Rudyerd ?). 

*‘ Newes of my Morning Worke,’ Mist. B. 

And an apophthegm trom a fifth, viz., 

‘ Countrey Newes,’ Sir T. R. (Thomas Roe ?), 
reappears in ‘ A Cure for a Cuckold.’ All 
but one of these parallels furnished by the 
signed pieces of ‘ Newes’ will be found 
recorded in my former article (see 11 S. 
viii. 264, 284). The ‘Newes from Court’ 
parallel, which I had overlooked, is as 
follows :—- 

...wit and a woman are two fraile things, and 


both the frailer by concurring. 
‘ Newes from Court.’ 


Romelio [to Winifred]. ....thou knowest, wit 
and a woman 
Are two very frail things. “D.iC.,;' Lf. di. 

So much for the ‘ Newes.’ I come now 
to the Character of ‘ A Tinker,’ one of 
the three 1615 Characters claimed by 
Cocke, in which there occurs the following 
passage :— 

‘““The companion of his travels is some foule 
sunne-burnt Queane, that since the terrible statute 
recanted gypsisme, and is turned pedleresse. So 
marches he all over England with his bag and 
baggage.” 

That Webster was a@ man who joked 
with difficulty is only too plainly appa- 
rent to any one familiar with his plays. 
He preferred, when possible, to borrow his 
jokes. Here was a chance too good to be 
missed. Though he had no tinker in 
‘The Devil's Law Case,’ he had a solicitor, 








and solicitors too carried bags. Contilupo, 
counsel for the plaintiff, is accordingly 
made to inquire, ; 
Where is our solicitor 
With the waiting-woman ? 
and Ariosto to exclaim,— 
Room for the bag and baggage 

I have noted also two phrases, ome: ir 
‘The Duchess of Malfy’ and the other in 
‘The Devil's Law Case,’ which seem to 
argue Webster’s acquaintance with the 
earliest edition of the ‘ Characters.’ The: 
resemblanccs here, though comparatively 
slight, are not altogether trivial. Baron 
BourGEO!Is does not claim any of the pre- 
1615 Characters as Webster's, and as these- 
were first published with the ‘Newes’ in 
the second edition of 1614, they must 
obviously be treated as in the same cate- 
gory. In order that these phrases may be 
distinguished from the more conspicuous: 
parallels with the additional Characters of 
1615, I repeat them here :— 

She [‘A Very Woman’] is....aman’s Walking- 
consumption. ‘A Very Woman.’ 

Cardinal (indicating Julia). Yond’s my lingring. 

consumption. ‘D.M.,’ V. ii. 

Knaves rent him like Tenter-hookes. 

SA se 

They ll rent thee like twa 

‘D.L.C.,’ ID. i. 
To these may be added :— 

She leaves the neat youth, telling his lushious. 
tales, and puts back the serving-man’s putting 
forward with a frown. * A Good Woman.’ 
What cannot a neat knave with a smooth tale 
Make a woman believe ? “DM; I. i. 

Some then, at least, of the passages 
common to Webster’s plays, and the 
writings published under Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s name, indicate borrowing on 
Webster's part from the work of other 
writers. If this is the explanation of some 
of the parallel passages, it seems natural 
to assume that it is the explanation of all. 
But Webster’s ‘ White Devil,’ printed in 
1612, and his ‘A Monumental Column,’ 
printed in 1613, present one or two. 
striking parallels with the ‘New and 
Choise Characters,’ first published in 1615. 

Plagiarism by Webster can, therefore, 
only be assumed on the supposition that 
he was familiar with these Characters 
several years before they found their way 
into print. This is by no means unlikely. 
Several of Donne’s poems, for instance, 
were referred to by his contemporaries: 
nearly twenty years before they were 
issued from the press, and the circulation 
of works in manuscript was evidently ati 
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this time not unusual. Mr. Chambers, 
‘Poems of John Donne,’ vol. i. pp. 
Xxxviii-ix, has drawn attention to a 
reference in Drayton’s ‘ Epistle to Rey- 
nolds’ to poems circulating thus “ by 
transcription.”* With regard to the 
parallel between ‘The Duchess of Malfy ’ 
and ‘The Wife,’ this can barely be ac- 
counted for in any other way if the first 
quarto of 1623 gives us the text of the 
original stage version of the play. The 
poem was not published until early in 1614; 
and Ostler, who took the part of An- 
tonio inthe play, died before the end of 
that year.f It is also, perhaps, worthy 
of notice that, although Overbury’s poem 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register 
on 13 Dec., 1613, and the earliest extant 
edition is dated 1614, Wood states that it 
was ‘‘ printed several times at London 
while the author lived,’’t 7.e., previous to 
15 Sept., 1613. 

The wording of the title-page of the 
1615 edition also clearly indicates that 
neither Webster nor any one person was 
the author of the whole of the additional 
Characters then printed. 

The five previous editions (or ‘“ im- 
pressions ’’) all purport to be primarily 
editions of Sir Thomas Overbury’s poem, 
to which precedence is given on the title- 
page of each. The first edition is without 
Characters; the second contains twenty- 
one, the third twenty-two, and the fourth 
and fifth thirty-one. 

These Characters were admittedly not 
all Overbury’s; they were ‘ written by 
himselfe and other learned Gentlemen his 
friends.”’ But with the sixth edition all 
pretence that Overbury was mainly re- 
sponsible is abandoned, and ‘ The Wife ’ is 
relegated to a secondary position on the 
title-page. The title of this edition is: 

** New and chvise Characters of severall Authors ; 
together with that exquisite and unmatcht 
Poeme, The Wife, written by Syr Thomas Over- 
burie. Wath the former Characters and Conceited 
Newes, all in one Volume.” 





* Possibly the words used in the publisher’s 
Preface to the fifth-(1614) edition, ‘‘ Others [i.e. 
‘Characters ’] now added....first transcrib’d by 
Gentlemen of the same qualitie,”” may be taken as 
indicating that these Characters had been thus 
circulated in manuscript. 

+ Although many passages contained in the 
‘ Newes ’ reappear in ‘ The Devil’s Law Case,’ I 
can find none in ‘ The Duchess of Malfy,’ perhaps 
because Webster borrowed from a MS. which did 
not include the ‘ Newes.’ 

t Cited on the authority of Dr. E. F. Rimbault 
( —— to Overbury's ‘ Works,’ 1890, pp. xii- 
xiii). 








It is precisely these forty-two new Cha- 
racters that are described as being the 
work “of severall authors ’’—not possibly, 
therefore, of Webster alone, nor even of 
Webster and Cocke. The sudden ap- 
pearance of forty-two fresh Characters 
(printed in two separate sections of ten 
and thirty-two respectively with separate 
title- pages), bringing the number of 
Characters from thirty-one to seventy-three, 
indicates, then, that the publisher has 
pressed several hands into his service in 
order to meet the apparently insatiable 
demand of the public for this new and 
piquant form of literature. 
H. DuGDALE SyYKEs.. 


Enfield. 
(To be continued.) 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 
IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 
(See ante, pp. 103, 183.) 
Part III. D. 


DALKEY. 


Varieties of Irish History, from Ancient and’ 
Modern Sources and Original Documents. By 


J. Gaskin. Coloured illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth. Dublin, 1869. Contains chapter: 
on Dalkey. 

DELVIN. 


The Midland Septs and the Pale. By Rev. F. R. 


Montgomery Hitchcock, M.A. Crown 8vo,. 
cloth. Dublin, 1908. Contains chapter on 
Delvin. 
DERRY. 
See Londonderry. 
DERRYKEIGHAN. 


Ballymoney and Derrykeighan. By Rev. J. Mac-- 

Erlean. 
DINGLE. 
History of Dingle. By Thompson. London, 1847. 
DONAGHCLONEY. 

An Ulster Parish, being a History of Donaghcloney 
(Waringstown). By E. D. Atkinson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Dublin, 1898. 


DONAGHMORE. 

An Ancient Irish Parish, Past and Present:- 
Donaghmore. By Rev. J. Davison Cowan, 
— Illustrated, 8vo, pp. viii+402. London, 

DONEGAL. 

Sketches in Ireland descriptive of Interesting 
Portions of the Counties of Donegal, Cork, and 
Kerry. By Rev. Cesar Otway. 12mo, cloth. . 
Dublin, 1839. 

Scenery and Antiquities of North-West Donegal. 
By William Flarkin. Map and plates, Svo, 
cloth. Londonderry, 1893. 

Inis-owen and Tirconnell, an Account of the 
Antiquities and Writers of Co. Donegal. By~ 
uae Doherty. Grown 8vo,..cloth. Dublin, . 
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Highways and Byways in Donegal and Antrim. 
By Stephen Gwynn. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth. 1899. 

Aileach of the Kings. By Bishop Doherty. 
Catholic Truth Society, Dublin. 

Donegal Occurrences. By Mervyn. / 

“The Donegal Highlands. By Rev. Dr. MacDevitt. 
Map, crown 8vo, cloth. Dublin, n.d. 

DONERAILE. 

Historical and Topographical Notes, &c., on 
Buttevant, Castletownroche, Doneraile, Mallow, 
and Places in their Vicinity. By Col. Jaines 
Grove White. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth. Cork, 
1905-11. 

DONNYBROOK, 

Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown, 
Trisbtown, and Donnybrook. By Rev. B. H. 
Blacker, with Notes and Annals. Front., 4 parts 
in 3, cloth and boards. Dublin, 1861-74. 

A Historical Sketch of the Pembroke Township. 
By F. Elrington Ball, D.Litt. Dublin, 1907 
Contains chapter on Donnybrook. 

A History of the County Dublin. By F. Elrington 
Ball, D.Litt. Dublin, 1909. Part II. contains 
chapter on Donnybrook. 

Down. 


The Ancient and Present State of the County of 
Down. By Walter Harris. 8vo. Dublin, 1744. 

Statistical Survey of the County of Down. By 
Rev. J. Dubourdieu. Front. and map, 8vo, half 
calf. Dublin Society, 1802. 

Papers read before the Church Architecture 
Society. 4to. Belfast, 1845. (Has references 
to Down. ) 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore. By Bishop Reeves. Dublin, 1847. 
The Hamilton MSS., containing some Account of 
the Settlement of the Territories of the Upper 
Clandeboye, Great Ardes, and Dufferin in 
the County of Down. By Sir James Hamilton. 
Printed from the original MSS. Edited by 
T. K. Lowry. Small 4to, cloth. Belfast, 1867. 

History of Down. By Phillips. 1874. 

An Historical Account of the Diocese of Down 
and Connor, Ancient and Modern. By Rev. 
James O’Laverty, M.R.I.A. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth. Dublin, 1874-84. 

History of Down. By Alex. Knox, M.D. 1875. 

A Glossary of Words in Use in the Counties of 
Antrim and Down. By W. H. Patterson, 
M.R.I.A. S8vo, sewed. 1880. 

Antrim and Down. By Craik. London, 1887. 

History of Down. By Smith. 

DROGHEDA. 


History of Drogheda. By Barnard. Dublin, 1736. 

History of the General Rebellion in Ireland, 1641, 
to which is added Tichbourne’s History of the 
Siege of Drogheda (1641) and Tryal of Conor, 
Lord MacGuire. Svo, calf. Cork, 1766. 

History of Drogheda. By Johnston. Drugheda, 
1826. 

History of Drogheda, with its Environs, and an 
Introductory Memoir of the Dublin and Drog- 
heda Railway. By John D’Alton. Map and 
steel engravings, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. Dublin, 


1844, 
The Boyne Valley. By James B.Cullen. Catholic 
Trath Society, Dublin. 
‘The Council Book of the Corporation of Drogheda, 
Edited by Rev. T. Gogarty. 


1649-1804. 





DROMARA. 

The History of First Dromara Presbyterian 
Church, 1713-1913. By Rev. W. G. Glaseow. 
1914. Contains information on district. 

DRoOMORE. 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor. and 
Dromore. By Bishop Reeves. Dublin, 1847. 

See Down, s.v. Papers. 

DRUMCLIFFE. 

Notes on the High Crosses of Moone, Drumceliffe, 
Termonfechin, and _ Killamery. Edited by 
T. J. Westropp. 32 illustrations from drawings 
and photographs, 4to, sewed. R.I. Academy, 
Dublin, 1901. 

CouNTY OF DUBLIN. 

Statistical Survey of the Co. Dublin. By Lieut. 
Joseph Archer. 8vo, pol. calf. Dublin, 1801-2, 

History of (Co. Dublin. By John D’Alton. 
M.R.I.A. Dublin, 1838. 

Fingal (North Connty Dublin). 
Papers in Jrish Builder, 1883-4. 

Fingal and its Churches (North County Dublin). 
By R. Walsh. 1888. 

A History of the County Dublin. 
Ball, D.Litt. Dublin, 1909. 
parochial history. 

The Neighbourhood of Dublin, its Topography, 


By J. S. Sloane. 


By F. Elrington 
Contains much 


Antiquities, and Historical Associations. By 
W. St. John Joyce. Dublin, 1912. 
Cromlechs of Co. Dublin. By J. W. Poe. Crown 


8vo, sewed. 

North Dublin, City and Environs. By Dillon 
Cosgrave, 0.C.C., B.A. Maps, cloth. Catholic 
Truth Society, Dublin. Deals largely with 
North County Dublin. 

DUFFERIN. 
See Down, s.v. The Hamilton MSS. 
DUNBROpDY. 
History of Dunbrody Abbey. 
DUNDALK. 

History of Dundalk. By D’Alton. Dublin, 1844. 

The History of Dundalk and its Environs, from 
the Earliest Historic Period to the Present Time, 
with Memoirs of its Eminent Men. By John 
D’Alton and J. R. O’Flanagan. Map and 
plates, 8vo. Dublin, 1864. 

DUNDRUM. 

The Parish of Taney, a History of Dundrum, near 
Dublin and its Neighbourhood. By F. Elrington 
Ball, D.Litt., and Everard Hamilton. 12mo, 
cloth. Dublin, 1895. 

DUNGIVEN. 

Statistical Account of the Parish of Dungiven. 

Ae Alex. Ross. Frontispiece, 8vo, sewed. 


DvurRRow. 

The High Crosses of Castledermot and Durrow, 
with drawings (17 in. by 12 in.) of each side of 
the three Crosses. 12 plates, folio, sewed. 
R.I. Academy, Dublin, 1898. 

Witt1am MacArTuHour. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘THE GLOUCESTER JOURNAL’: 
NUMBERING OF VOLUMES. 


THE data in ‘N. & Q.Q’ relating to pro- 
vincial newspapers will cause the future 
historian of the press to turn to its pages 
for many facts which are not recorded 
elsewhere, and the following note is prompted 
by the recent contributions as to the number- 
ing of the volumes of The Stamford Mercury 
(see 11 8. vii. 365, 430, 471). That the age 
of any newspaper cannot necessarily be 
determined by comparison of the volume- 
number with the year has been proved by 
those contributions. Only by checking 
every year can absolute accuracy be ob- 
tained, for while one particular volume may 
be correct, it does not follow that a chance 
selection of another will give a like result. 
This I have proved by examining the file 
of The Gloucester Journal, now approaching 
its two hundredth year, one of the very few 
pepers of such an age of which there exists 
a complete file from its commencement. 
I have had the rare opportunity of looking 
through every issue of this paper up to (and, 
indeed, some way beyond) the death (on 
7 Sept., 1757) of Robert Raikes the elder, 
who with William Dicey published the first 
number on 9 April, 1722, and was sole 


proprietor from 27 Sept., 1725. This ex- 
amination has been completed to the 


present time so far as checking the volume- ! 


numbers with the years is concerned. A 
detailed history of the earlier period was 
published in The Library for January, 1915. 

For many years the volumes corre- 
sponded very closely with the ‘ newspaper 
vear,”’ that is, from April, though there were 
variations in the number of issues in each 
volume, ranging from 45 to 54. The first 
three volumes contained 160 issues, paged 
from 1 to 960, there being six pages in each 
week's paper. No. 157 was numbered 
vol. iv., but Nos. 158 to 160, vol. iii. Vol. iv. 
commenced with 3 May, 1725, and ended 
8 March, 1725 (7.e., 1725/6), 45 numbers. 
The first error in the weekly numeration 
occurs in this volume, the number 200 being 
printed instead of 197, and this was carried 
on for a few weeks, being rectified by repeat- 
ing 217, 218, and 219. 

The first change in the period covered by 
the volume was made with vol. xlix., which 
contained only the issues from 16 April to 
31 Dee., 1770 The paper for 7 Jan., 1771, 
was the first of vol. 1, though actually this 
numbering would not be correct until the 
following April, and then for 101 years the 





volume-number corresponds with the calen- 
dar year. The numeration also is correct 
until 1827, which is vol. ev. instead of evi. 
This loss of one is continued until 1872, 
when 6 Jan. until 6 April are numbered 
vol. el., and from 13 April onwards vol. cli. 
The peculiarities of the numbering are now 
remarkable, as the following table will show = 


Vol. No- 
January 6, 1872 to April 6, 1872 el. 
April 13, 1872 » duly 19, 1873 cli. 
duly 26, 1873 » May 9, 1874 clii. 
May 16, 1874 » April 27, 1878 cliii. 
May 4, 1878 » April 24, 1880 cliy. 
May 1, 1880 »» May 7, 1881 elv. 
May 14, 1881 » May 20, 1882 elvi. 
May 27, 1882 » May 19, 1883 elvii. 
May 26, 1883 » April 26, 1884 elviii. 
May 3, 1884 » April 25, 1885 clix. 
May 2, 1885 » August 7, 1886 elx, 
August 14, 1886 » June 4, 1887 elxi, 
June 1], 1887 » dune 22,1889... elxii. 
June 29, 1889 » December 28, 1889 elxiii- 
January 4, 1890 » February 21, 1891 elxiv. 
February 28,1891 ,, December 31, 1892 elxix.. 


The earlier errors had evidently been 
noticed, but though 28 Feb., 1891, was 
numbered vol. clxix., this was continued 
throughout the following year. The volume- 
number for 1892 should have been clxxi. 
The numbering from vol. elxix. continues 
until 1906, when the issues for 6-20 Jan. are 
vol. clxxxiii., but from 27 Jan. to the end 
of that year vol. elxxxii., making an error 
of 3 counting from the commencement of 
the paper. This continued until 1914, and 
was increased to four by the omission, in 
1915, to alter vol. exe. to exci. This, how- 
ever, has now been corrected, and though 
the issue for 20 March, 1915, was altered to 
vol. exciii., the following week bears the 
number exciv., being right if allowance is. 
made for the calendar year being chosen 
instead of the “newspaper year” (April to 
April). 

These notes will show how little reliance 
can be placed on the volume-numbering of 
papers as a guide to their age. The Gloucester 
Journal for 27 March, 1915, is numbered 
10,043, but I cannot say now how far this 
is correct. At present I have collated Nos. 1 
to 2,076, and find that the last should have 
been 2,082. RoLanpD AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 





THe BANNER OF SiR Puitip FRANCIS.. 
(See ante, pp. 240, 245.)—The announcement 
of the death in February of Mr. Philip 
Francis, grandson of Sir Philip Francis, the 
reputed “* Junius,”’ recalls the fact that he, 
as the direct representative of Sir Philip, 
claimed the latter’s banner on the removal of 
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the banners of the former Knights of the 
Bath from the Abbey in July, 1913. As a 
member of the Caleutta Historical Society 
I visited the Chapel of Henry VII. at the 
time of the removal, and was permitted to 
inspect a pile of the banners taken down 
from over the stalls. I afterwards ascer- 
tained, however, that the Francis banner 
had already been taken away, though the 
knight’s stall-plate remained (and I assume 
still remains) under the stall-seat over which 
the banner had hung, very near the end (the 
last but one, I think) of the row of stalls 
nearest the altar to the right as you face the 
altar. I then suggested to the Vicar of 
Mortlake Church that, in the event of there 
being no one particularly interested in the 
retention of the banner in private possession, 
it might be very fittingly deposited in his 
church in the vicinity of Sir Philip’s grave as 
a permanent memento of a distinguished 
Englishman, whatever his failings. The 
Vicar approved of the idea, followed it 
up to the point of finding that Mr. Philip 
Francis had obtained the derelict, and wrote 
to me accordingly. 

Now that Mr. Francis has passed away at 
an advanced age, it may so happen that his 
representatives might be glad to place the 
banner either in Mortlake Church or the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta ; and I am 
addressing ‘ N. & Q.’ in the hope that, should 
my suggestion meet the eye of any one i1 a 
position to influence the final disposal of the 
relic, consideration might be given toit. The 
banner is of historical interest, and more 
suitable for preservation in a church or 
public building than in a private house. 
Before being taken down it had seeme1 to 
me, as seen from below, to be tolerably 
intact, and to have withstood the desicca- 
tion of the London atmosphere of many 
years better than had some of its (probably 
older) companions which (with exceeding 
tenderness) I had an opportunity of handling 
—strange, meagre survivals these of a 
former brilliance ; gaunt things, shadowy to 
the eye, and crinkling to the touch. Where 
is Sir Philip’s banner to-day ? 

WiILMoT CORFIELD. 
27, Longton Grove, Sydenham, S.E. 


fe“ Twry.’—In the biography of John 
‘Coakley Lettsom, M.D. in ‘ Illustrations of the 
Literary History of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
by John Nichols, vol. ii., 1817, p. 657, it is said 
that he ‘‘ was born in December, 1744.... 
and was one of a twin.’ Is not “ one of a 
twin ” an unusual phrase ? 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 





HANGLETON.—The isolated church of 
Hangleton, dedicated to St. Helen, is a con- 
spicuous object from two golf-links, and 
from the railway from Brighton to the 
Dyke, and many must have wondered how 
it came to be where it is. It is said that 
the total population of the parish (which is 
now united to that of St. Nicholas, Port- 
slade) is under forty, including children. 
It has also been stated that there was at one 
time a cell of Boxgrave Priory at Hangleton, 
but there is no mention of any such cell 
in the ‘ List of English Religious Houses’ 
appended to Cardinal Gasquet’s ‘ English 
Monastic Life.’ 

The Manor House, now a farm, was built 
for the Bellingham family in 1594. 

The Times of 10 Oct., 1914, contained 
this paragraph :— 

““Hangleton, near Brighton, which has just 
been disposed of by Messrs. Giddy & Giddy, once 
belonged to Sir Philip Sidney. It has been in 
the possession of one family since 1697. In the 
kitchen is an oak board bearing the Ten Com- 
mandments.” 

When and how did Hangleton come to 
be in the possession of Sir Philip Sidney ? 
What is the name of the family which held 
it from 1697 to 1914 ? 

The board with the Ten Commandments 
had, in addition, this curious exercise on 
the letter EZ :-— 

Persevere, ye perfect men: 

Ever keep these precepts ten. 
There is nothing legible, however,now. Is 
this distich to be found elsewhere ? 

Edward Vaughan Kenealy, LL.D., Q.C., 
M.P., counsel for the Tichborne Claimant, 
who was disbarred for his conduct in that 
famous trial, is buried in Hangleton Church- 
yard in a tomb decorated with mosaics, 
erected by the pennies of his Parliamentary 
constituents. 

It is a curious spot in which to find a 
somewhat strident monument to so vehe- 
ment a personality ; but time is toning all 
crudities down, and the tomb is already 
sagging. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“THE NEw SHOOL,”’ Stamrorp HiLtit.— 
Strikingly situated in an open and elevated 
position in Egerton Road—-with Izaak 
Walton’s stream flowing in the distance— 
surrounded by a belt of down, field, and 
common, within easy reach of the hamlets 
Clapton, Walthamstow, and Tottenham, 
the magnificent pile consecrated by the 
Chief Rabbi on Sunday, March 21, is 
assuredly destined to revive the glories of 


! its dismantled namesake, formerly located 
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in Great St. Helen’s. This Synagogue has 
a history of which the United Council is 
entitled to be proud. Scarcely more than 
a century after readmission, and with a 
sense of dubious tenure keenly enforced by 
the popular clamours of only a few years 
earlier, nevertheless, with that unquench- 
able spirit which Disraeli depicts so epi- 
grammatically in his Hebrew novels, a small 
and earnest body of pioneers determined 
to rear another Bethel in 1760, which they 
designated ‘‘The New Synagogue.” This 
little ‘‘Shool’’ was the modest prototype 
of the magnificent structure which sprang 
into being in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, and was to become a keen 
rival to the dominant centre of worship 
in Duke’s Place. Many causes contributed 
to the forward movement in 1836. The 
community had greatly increased in social 
influence, in numbers, and in wealth, and 
lived in considerable ease in Finsbury and 
the adjacent districts. Many of those who 
founded the imposing edifice in the narrow 
fastness of Bishopsgate were shining lights 
in the banking and commercial world; 
many of them were the progenitors of dis- 
tinguished Hebrews of to-day—to enumerate 
only the most conspicuous, Sir David 
Salomons, M.P. for Greenwich; Marcus 
Samuel; Sir Henry Isaacs, Lord Mayor ; 
and Moses Angel, Head Master of the Free 
School. All those departed worthies found 
attractions in public life, and were foremost 
in every fight for civil and religious liberty. 
For more than forty years that Synagogue 
shaped the character of its congregants ; 
but when the course of progress rolled west- 
ward, and such suburbs as Maida Vale, 
Highbury, and Hampstead began to attract 
wealthy residents, its fortunes declined. 
There was no further need for its ministra- 
tions. Its doom was sealed, but not alto- 
gether. For, in order to sustain the glories 
of historic continuity, so dear to the genius 
of Israel, the United Synagogue, at an aug- 
mented outlay far in excess of the original 
estimates, piously resolved to have all the 
interior ornamentation, accessories, and 
staple features of the parent institution 
bodily transferred, and built into the new 
house of God in Stamford Hill. In addi- 
tion thereto, and in confident expectancy of 
a large spiritual revival under the direc- 
tion of the present Chief Rabbi, there were 
included under one roof with it a magnificent 
hall and spacious classrooms, dedicated to one 
of its illustrious founders— Marcus Samuel 
—with subsidiary annexes for social and 
literary reunions. M. L. R. Breswar. 








Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BuRKE’S WIFE.—It is stated by Lord 
Morley, and now again in ‘ The Cambridge 
History of Literature’ (xi. i. p. 1), that 
Burke’s ‘‘ wife was a catholic who con- 
formed to the Anglican church after her 
marriage.” j 

Is there not evidence to show that, as 
generally in Irish ‘mixed marriages ” 
(Burke and his wife each being the offspring 
of such a marriage), the son followed the 
Protestant father, and the daughter the 
Protestant (Presbyterian) mother ? 








Richard=Miss Nagle Christopher=......... 
Burke (Catholic) Nugent (Presby- 
(Protestant) (Catholic) terian) 
Ea. i = , 
Edmund=—== Jane 
(Protestant (Protestant 
son) daughter) 


Is there not evidence—what is it ?—for 
the truth of all the statements in Prior’s 
Life— 

(a) As to Burke’s parents. ‘‘ His father 
was a Protestant.’ Of his sister, Mrs. 
French— 

‘‘Educated in the faith of her [and Edmund 
Burke’s] mother, as is commonly the case with girls 
in Ireland, where the parents are of different 
religious persuasions, she was a rigid Roman 
Catholic, exemplary in her duties, and kind and 
charitable to her poorer neighbours.” 

(6) As to Mrs. Burke’s parents. 

‘“‘ Her father a Roman Catholic, her mother a rigid 
Presbyterian, who not only sti ulated for the free 
enjoyment of her own religion, but for the privilege 
of educating her daughters in the same tenets; 
which were strictly retained by Mrs. [Edmund] 
Burke. It has been asserted, through ignorance 
or determined party animosity, that she was a 
Romanist.” 

W. F. P. Srocktey. 

Univ. Coll., Cork. 


CHARLES DICKSON, TRANSLATOR OF BION 
AND Moscuvs.—I have lying on my desk a 
duodecimo (6°3 by 3°8 in.) with the title :— 

‘* The Idyllia and other poems that are extant 
of Bion and Moschus: translated from the Greek 
into English verse. To which are added a few 
other translations, with notes critical and ex- 
planatory. London: printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown and Green, Paternoster 
Row ; and Payne and Foss, Pall-Mall. 1825. 

Apparently there is no copy of this book 
in the British Museum. It is entered in 
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Peddie and Waddington’s ‘English Cata- 
logue, 1801-36’ ; but the translator’s name 
is not given. 

In the copy before me, which I have been 
enabled to examine through the courtesy 
of Mr. Christison of the Public Library, 
Montrose, is a MS. entry which I can identify 
as being in the handwriting of John Stuart, 
Professor of Greek in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, 1782-1827: ‘‘ Jo. Stuart, 13th 
May, 1825, from the Author, Charles Dick- 
son, Esq’, of Montrose.” 

This clearly points to Charles Dickson 
who entered Marischal College in 1787, 
when he is designated ‘“filius Jacobi, 
mercatoris in Montrose.’’ According to the 
Preface to the ‘ Idyllia,’ 

“The following translations were commenced 
some years ago, in a Colony abroad, and continued 
at intervals of leisure, more as an object of recrea- 
tion than of study, and without any intention of 
their ever being made public.”’ 

Any information regarding Dickson will 
be welcome. P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


EASTER HARE.— 

“In a Leicestershire village there is, or was, 
a custom that the inhabitants should meet on a 
piece of glebe on Easter Monday, and be provided 
by the incumbent with two hare pies, ale, and 
two dozen penny loaves, the latter to be scrambled 
for. Attempts some years ago to suppress this 
custom produced riot.”’ 

I shall be glad to know what village is 
referred to in the above extract from The 
Times of the 5th inst. A. C. C. 


Easter Eccs.—What was the origin of 
connecting eggs with the Easter festival ? 
When was it first known, and where did it 
originate ? I was told not long ago that the 
idea reaches back quite 600 vears. 

RAVEN. 

{Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ gives an account 
of the matter and quotes authorities. ] 

Goop SaturpAy.—A tradesman informed 
me by letter that on Good Friday, Good 
Saturday, and Easter Monday he would 
not be able to see my friend. Is “‘ Good 


Saturday” a Lancashire provincialism? It 
is rather clever, I think. M.A. OxForp. 
Liverpool. 


Otp Prays.—TI shall be much obliged if 
some one will tell me in which old plays the 
following characters appear: Don Felix. 
Castalio, Vavares, Justice Woodcock. Also 
the names of the authors. 

Who wrote ‘Isabella’ (not Sothern’s), a 
favourite play in the eighteenth century ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 





MarTIN WARE OF GREENWICH.-—I possess 
a half-length early-eighteenth-century por- 
trait in oils which, according to a note on the: 
back, represents ‘‘ Martin Ware of Green- 
wich, who married Elizabeth Dale.” He 
wears a powdered wig, a white jabot, and 
white frills at the wrists, and is holding a 
pair of compasses in his right hand and a 
rule in his left. In the left background is a 
terrestrial globe, and in the right a drawing 
of a ship flying two flags and a pennon. [| 
believe the Ware family in the past have been 
largely associated with naval architecture 
and shipbuilding. 

Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary ’ records the death 
of a Nicholas Ware, Esq., of Greenwich, om 
6 Sept., 1736, who in all probability was a 
member of Martin Ware’s family ; but I can 
find no mention or reference to the name 
except in Pepys, who, under the date of 
20 April, 1661, after seeing ‘The Humer- 
some Lieutenant’ acted before the King, 
returned with Mr. Creed to the latter's 
lodgings at Mr. Ware’s and there passed the 
night. There is no mention of the name in 
Evelyn’s ‘ Diary.’ 

Can any one tell me the date of Martin 
Ware’s death, and if he has any descendants: 
alive at the present day ? JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


WatLtop oR WatHorE Famity.—Infor- 
mation is asked for regarding John de 
Walhope, to whom lands in Ireland were 
granted a.p. 1278 (Calendar Documents, Ire- 
land), and his brother and heir William de 
Walhope,who petitioned the King (Edward I. } 
for the exchange of those lands for land in 
Scotland adjoining Jedburgh Forest (Calen- 
dar Documents, Scotland). The latter was 
near the head of Rulewater, and included 
the estates now known as Wolflee and 
Wauchope, but known formerly as Woollee, 
Wolhoplee, Wowquoplee, &c. R. W. 


NEcEssaRy NickNAMES.—The Southport 
Guardian for 3 Dece., 1913, contained a 
report of a supper to fishermen and boatmen 
from the district of Marshside, in the borough 
of Southport. Marshside is a part of the 
old parish of North Meols where the popula- 
tion is yet largely of native origin, and a few 
names (e.g., Wright, Ball, Sutton, and 
Rimmer) cover almost the whole population. 
Indeed, it has been said that every other 
person in the district bears the name of 
Wright. 

At this supper no fewer than thirty-one 
men of the name of Wright were present. Of 
these twelve bore the Christian name of 
John; five, William; four, Thomas; four, 
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Robert; two, Henry; and two, Richard. 
Where so many of the same name live in 
the same village some ancillary name has 
become necessary to establish identity ; and 
the above-named Wrights and others are 
distinguished in the newspaper report by 
the following sobriquets in brackets after 
the name :—Toffy, Clogger, Wheel, Stem, 


Pluck, Diamond, Shrimp, Hutch, Cock, 
Sweet, Pantry, Few, Pen, Fash, Mike, 
Willox, Strodger, Daddy, Smiler, Nice, 


Jenny’s, Manty, Fullsea, Music, Owd Ned, 
Margery, Buskin, Orchard, Siff, and Muff. 

Are such distinguishing names common 
in other parts of England, or is this a custom 
peculiar to this part of Lancashire ? 

In the same district we find lanes bearing 
such names as Cockle Dick’s Lane, Manx 
Jane’s Lane, and Ralph’s Wife’s Lane. 

Rs. EC. 


ALDERMAN JOHN WILLIAMSON, Mayor 
oF CovEeNtTRY 1793-5.—I shall be glad of 
any information relating to this person. All 
I know is that he was a builder, and that he 
died on 9 Oct., 1816, having been Mayor 
of Coventry during the years 1793—4-—5. 

F. WiLiIAMson. 

Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


AvutTHor WANTED.—I should be grateful 
if any one could verify for me the following 
quotation :— 

Who loves the light, 
To him the dawn shall rise anew. 
B. G. M. Stunt. 

217, Goldhawk Road, W. 


RAEBURN'S PORTRAIT OF THE FouRTH 
DvuKE OF GoRDON.—On 9 June, 1902, the 
Corporation of Manchester purchased from 
Messrs. Agnew the fine portrait of the 
fourth Duke of Gordon which now hangs in 
their gallery, and which is reproduced in pho- 
togravure in my book, ‘ Territorial Soldiering 
in the North-East of Scotland, 1759-1814.’ 
The Agnews, I believe, bought it from a 
dealer. Can any reader tell me its previous 
history ? J. M. Buttocn. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 





“Wicxk.’’—Can any one tell exactly what 
this word means? Most of the dictionaries 
give it as a creek or inlet, which is very 
indefinite. 

(Skeat in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ gives the 
three words concealed under this spelling: (1) A 
cluster of threads of cotton in a lamp or candle 
(English) ; (2) a village or town (Lat. vicus) ; (3) a 
creek, bay (Scand.). He adds that it is not always 
easy in place-names to distinguish between 
(2) and (3).] 





AMBROSE PuHitips.—I wonder if any of 
your readers know of the existence of any 
letters of Ambrose Philips, the ‘‘ Pastoral 
man,” the friend of Addison and Swift. If 
I could learn the whereabouts of any, I 
should be very glad. M. G. SEGAR. 


CHAPTERS OF DENAIN AND MAUBEUGE.— 
Where can I find full particulars, with 
armorial bearings and habit, &c., of the 
noble chapters of Denain, Maubeuge, and 
district ? De T. 


Sirk SAMUEL GOWER, 1757. —In Mus- 
grave’s ‘Obituary’ the following entry 
appears: “‘ Sir Samuel Gower of Goodman’s 
Fields, Sail-cloth Maker, died 3lst Aug., 
1757.’ I should be very glad to have some 
information concerning this Sir Samuel 
Gower. Who were his parents? When 
and where was he born? Whom did he 
marry ? R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


Fitm-Propucinc CoMPANIES.—Would a 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform me which 
was the first American film-producing com- 
pany (producing film dramas)? In what 
year did the following companies commence 
producing films ? American Biograph, Ame- 
rican Film Co., Pathé Fréres, Kalem, Lubin, 
Vitagraph, Selig. E. C. WIENHOLT. 

10, Selborne Road, Hove, Sussex. 


LUDGATE OR GRAFTON PICTURE OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE.—In The Times of 25 March was 
published the will of Mr. Thomas Kay, a 
former Mayor of Stockport, who died on 
22 Sept. last, aged 73; and among the 
bequests was one to the Rylands Library, 
Manchester, of 
“the Ludgate or Grafton picture of Shakespeare, 
which I believe was saved from the sack of Gratton 
Regis by the troops of the Commonwealth on Christ- 
mas Day, 1643, by an ancestor of Miss Agnes A. 
Ludgate, the present or late tenant of ‘The Bridg- 
water Arms,’ Winston-on-Tees.”’ 

Are the qualifying terms of description of 
this picture generally recognized ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Leap CisTERN.—A finely preserved and 
handsome lead cistern, removed a few years 
ago from a house on the west side of Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, has been placed in 
Broomfield Park, Southgate. On the front 
of it are three panels, joined: the left bears 
the date 1736; the centre. the letters C. I. ; 
the right, the date 1736. Over the panels are 
five devices, that in the centre being a stag 
couchant at the foot of a tree ; on either side 
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is a double-headed eagle; the other two 
devices are not distinguishable. On the 
side is a panel enclosing a circlet in which 
the letters C. I. are again shown ; above are 
three devices, one a griffin passant under an 
earl’s coronet, having on either side a bull's 
head erased, ducally gorged. Information 
as to the original owner of the cistern is 
desired. W. H. Pratt. 
Yseldon, Bowes Park, N. 


Davip Lioyp, Wetsa Barp.—Informa- 
tion is soughi respecting the poems of this 
bard. His bardic name was ‘*‘ Bardd Lal,” 
and he lived and is buried at Llanferres, 
near Mold, Flintshire. He was my great- 
grandfather. I should be glad of reference 
to any of his publications, to any portrait of 
him, or any biographical details. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


MONSIEUR DE BREVAL.— 

“Le | Juif Baptisé. | Sermon Presché | Dans 
L’Eglise | Francoise de la Savoye. | Par Monsieur 
de Breval, Docteur en | Theologie, Chappelain 
Ordinaire de sa | Majesté, & un des Pasteurs de 
cette | Eglise. | A Londres | Imprimé par Thomas 
Niewcomb, & se vend chez Hen. | Herringman, 
Libraire dans la Nouvelle Bourse, | & chez Wil. 
Nott dans le vieux Mail aux | Armes de la Reyne. 
1671.” 4to, 7 ll. + 29 pp. 

IT should be much obliged if any reader could 
give me the Christian name of the author 
and the dates of birth and death, with a 
few short biographical details. The work 
is not in the British Museum 

IsrarL SOLOMONS. 


** STOCKEAGLES.”’—The country folk here 
call woodpeckers “ stockeagles.”’ Is this 


a Worcestershire name for the bird, or is it | 


used elsewhere ? 
WriirAM Pearce, F.S.A. 
Perrott House, Pershore. 


CuHantriFs.—Did the old Guilds always | 


maintain chantries or chantry chapels for 
the benefit of their members in the parish 
churches ? What work could be recom- 
mended for information on this subject ? 

‘ 


HERALDIC QuERY.—A clue to the identity 
of either of the coats impaled in the following 
achievement would be much appreciated : 
A fesse embattled (? gules) between three 
crescents, 2 and 1: impaling a chevron 
between three antelopes’ (? goats’) heads, 
2 and J. Crest: out of a mural coronet a 
mailed arm embowed, grasping a battleaxe. 
The date is 1679. The arms of Glover, of 
Norwoods in Cudham, Kent, and of Tats- 








field, Surrey, give the fesse embattled ermine 
between crescents argent on a sable field. 
Their crest, moreover, is a mural crown, but 
with a demy-lion rising therefrom, holding a 
crescent between its paws. Another likely 
family appears to be Walker of Wakefield. 
In ‘N. & Q.,? 3.8. ii. 256 is a reply as 
to Glover of Willesdon. What were their 
arms ? PP. Div. 


ARMOUR OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR.— 
In Archeologia, xi. 103, it is stated that the 
armour of William the Conqueror was extant 
in the Tower of London in 1660. Is it still 
there ? or if not, what became of it ? 

BIRKENHEAD. 





Replies. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
RELATING TO GRETNA GREEN. 
(11 S. xi. 231, 302.) 


I witt now deal with the Registers. In 
1842, when Elliott published his book on 
Gretna Green, he advertised in it that he 
intended to printand publish the Registers, 
which he said were in his possession. Arising 
out of this announcement the following 
appeared in The Times, 20 Feb., 1843 
(quoted from The Carlisle Journal) :— 
GRETNA-GREEN PARSONS. 

We observe by announcement in some of the 
London papers, that some worthy gentlemen in 
London are,.about to enlighten the public on the 
subject of Gretna-green marriages, by the pub- 
lication of a book called ‘‘ The Gretna-green 
Memoirs ; by Robert Elliot ; with an Introduc- 
tion and Appendix, by the Rev. Caleb Brown.” 
In addition to this information we have been 
honoured with a copy of what Mr. Elliot calls a 
‘* cercler,’’ which he is desirous we should publish 
as a paragraph for the benefit of our readers. 
From this ‘ cercler’’ we learn that ‘‘ this inter- 
esting work contains an accurate account of 
remarkable elopements, pursuits, anecdotes, &c., 
never before published.”’ Then we are farther 
informed, that there is ‘‘in the press,’’ to be 
published by subscripticn, ‘‘ The Gretna-green 
Register, containing the names of 7,744 persons 
married by Robert Elliot, the Gretna-green 
parson.” It is added, that ‘‘ The whole is being 
carefully printed from the original registers 
written and kept by himself.’’ The Gretna- 
green parson, we suspect, has fallen into dis- 
honest hands, or he would not have suffered it 
to be said that he was about to publish registers 
which never had existence. ‘‘ The Gretna-green 
Parson ”’ is pretty well known in this neighbour- 
hood. He married a granddaughter of old Joe 
Paisley, the original ‘ blacksmith ’’; and after 


” 


the death of that worthy ‘‘ parson’”’ he set up 
an opposition shop, in the marriage line, to David 
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Laing, who had acquired some notoriety in the 


business. This was in 1811; and he continued 
in the ‘“trade’”’ until 1828, when it either fell 


away from him or he fell away from it. His 
reverence subsequently condescended to act as 
horsekeeper or hostler at one of the inns in this 
city; and a few months ago was sent for to 
London, as a witness in some marriage case, and 
is now set up as an author! We suspect the 
whole thing to be an attempt to gull the public 
into the purchase of a book of inventions. If 
7,000 were deducted from the names of those to 
be inserted in the ‘‘ Register,” the number would 
still exceed, by many a score, those who were 
actually ‘“ married,’’ as it is called, by Robert 
Elliot, the Gretna- green Parson. — Carlisle 
Journal. 


Elliott, who was then living in London, 
quickly replied to this as follows (The Times, 
23 Feb.) :— 
THE GRETNA-GREEN BLACKSMITHS. 
To the Editor of ‘ The Times.’ 

Srr,—From the spirit of impartiality which 
always pervades the conduct of your journal, I 
feel confident that you will allow me to reply to a 
paragraph in yesterday’s Times, and taken from 
the Carlisle Journal, and which is grossly in- 
accurate and injurious. One charge against me 
is, that instead of 7,500 persons being married 
by me, I had only married about as many hun- 
dreds. Now, Sir, the fact is, that I married 
7,744 persons, which I can show registers for, 
from my commencement, and which either you 
or any respectable individual may inspect here, 
and which I can substantiate on oath. Another 
charge is, that I set up in opposition to David 
Laing, which is equally untrue ; for Mr. Paisley, 
the reputed blacksmith, whose granddaughter I 
married, appointed me to succeed him, and I 
married a couple the very night of his death. 
Laing started some time after that in opposition 
to me, but he got a small share of the marriages. 
He next says, that I became a horsekeeper, which 
surely, Sir, cannot be a disgrace to any man who 
has a helpless family to provide for, for it has 
pleased Divine Providence to afflict one of my 
daughters in a most grievous way, she being 
both deaf and dumb: and although I sometimes 
got handsomely paid by people of high rank, it 
was generally by bills, which when they became 
due were dishonoured. Below is the number of 
marriages in each year. Yours, 

ROBERT ELLIOT. 
9, Leicester-square, Feb. 21. 





1811 ... 58 { 1828... w 187 
1812 ... aS see 188 
1813 ... 59 | 1828... 186 
1814... 68 | 1829... 

1815 ... 7 | 1830... 

1816 ... «. 89 | 1831... 168 | 
1817 ... 98 | 1832... 153 
1818 ... 109 | 1833... 

1819 ... 121 | 1834... 

1820 ... 124 | 1835... 124 | 
1821 ... 152 | 1836... 

1822 ... 178 | 1837... 

1823 ... 188 | 1838... 46 
1824 ... 196 | 1839... — 
1825 ... 198 | 








necessary to save her father from ruin. 


The Registers have never been issued, as 
announced by Elliott. He was an illiterate 
man, and spelt his name sometimes with one 
t, sometimes with two. On the title-page of 
his book the spelling is “ Elliott.” 

The next we hear of the Registers is in 
1875. An advertisement appeared in The 
Carlisle Journal, 24 Sept., 1875, as follows : 

‘“ Gretna Green. Register of Marriages. The 
original register of marriages from 1843 to 1864 
for sale by tender. Apply to Messrs, Wright & 
Brown, Solicitors, Carlisle.” 

In 1887 they are again referred to, and 
in The Times of 14 Jan. of that year it is 
stated that 
“the Register of marriages which took place at 
Allenson’s Toll Bar, Gretna Green, is now in the 
custody of Mr. Wright, a solicitor at Carlisle, 
and that it contains upwards of 8,000 entries.” 

On Friday, 29 March, 1912, Messrs. Sotheby 
offered for sale a most valuable series of 
Gretna Green marriage certificates, covering 
a period between 1825 and 1854. The note 
in the catalogue is of such interest that I 
append it. The lot was knocked down at 
5101., and was, in fact, bought in by the 
owner at that figure, and still remains in his 
hands :— 

GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGES. 

ORIGINAL CERTIFICATES of Marriages cele- 
brated at Gretna Hall between 1825 and 1854, 


signed by the contracting parties, a_ parcel ; 
GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGE REGISTER, being a 
quarto volume containing transcripts of the 


certificates in the handwriting of John Linton, 
russia gilt, with lock and key; and an Index to 
the same, 8vo, russia gilt, top cover loose. 

Almost all the marriages were celebrated by the 
above-mentioned John Linton, who, after being 
confidential servant to Sir James Graham at 
Netherby Hall, invested his savings in the pur- 
chase of Gretna Hall, which he turned into an 
inn. His house became the most popular at 
Gretna for eloping couples, and this register 
contains the record of nearly all the most inter- 
esting weddings which took place in the village 
during the period. Linton’s rivals in the busi- 
ness also kept registers and issued certificates, 
but this is believed to be by far the most important 
series in existence, none others being so complete 
or containing so many famous names. There are 
BETWEEN ELEVEN AND ‘TWELVE HUNDRED 
CERTIFICATES, most of which are in duplicate, a 
rough copy and a formal document. It may be 


| added that Gretna Green marriages were put a 
180 | stop to in 1856, by an Act which required persons 
179 | domiciled in England to reside twenty-one days 


in Scotland before being married there. F 
Of the first important marriage in the register, 


160 ' that of Edward Gibbon Wakefield to Ellen Turner 


on March 8th, 1826, the certificate has been lost. 
sixteen years of 





2 age, and W. akefield desaged her from school by 


means of a forged letter, and induced her to marry 
him by pretending that her compliance was 
He was 
subsequently tried for abduction, and sentenced 
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to three years’ imprisonment, the marriage being 
annulled by a special Act of Parliament. Some 
years after his release, Wakefield emigrated to 
Australia, and played an important part in the 
development of that country and New Zealand ; 
he also accompanied Lord Durham to Canada in 
1838, and is credited with being largely responsible 
for the famous ‘ Report on the Affairs of British 
North America.’ 

On May 7th, 1836, Prince Carlo Ferdinando 
Borbone, younger brother of the notorious King 
Ferdinand II. of the Two Sicilies, was married at 
Gretna Hall to Penelope Caroline Smyth of Water- 
ford, Ireland. The history of this couple is 
extraordinary. Having been expelled from 
Naples, they fled to Rome, and were married 
there; they then went to Madrid, where the 
Prince’s sister was Queen-Regent, and in the vain 
hope of appeasing her, they were married there 
a second time, afterwards going to Paris. Why 
they also went through the ceremony at Gretna 
is not known, but possibly an English friend told 
them that some such step was necessary for their 
union to be legalin England. However, on going 
to London they were coldly received by Society, 
which they endeavoured to placate by going 
through a fourth ceremony at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. 

Among the most interesting of the other 
marriages, the certificates of which are present, 
are those of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, grandson 
of the dramatist, to Maria Grant, daughter and 
heiress of Lieut.-General Sir Colquhoun Grant of 
Frampton, Dorsetshire, which took place on 
May 17th, 1835 ; of Capt. Francis Lovell to Lady 
Rose Caroline Mary Somerset, daughter of the 
seventh Duke of Beaufort, on Oct. 4th, 1836 ; of 
Lord Drumlanrig, afterwards seventh Marquess of 
Queensberry, to Miss Caroline Clayton, daughter 
of General Sir W. R. Clayton of Marden Park, 
Surrey, an elopement remarkable for the fact that, 
instead of using the traditional postchaise, the 
lovers made the journey to Gretna on horseback 
(this marriage took place on May 25th, 1840); and, 
finally, of Capt. Charles Parke Ibbetson to Lady 
Adela Corisande Maud Villiers, daughter of the 
Earl of Jersey, on Nov. 6th, 1845. In making a 
runaway match Lady Adela was following the 
example of her grandmother, Miss Sarah Child, 
daughter of the founder of Child’s Bank, who was 
married at Gretna Green to Lord Westmoreland. 
The story of their pursuit by the angry banker, 
who only gave up the chase after one of the horses 
in his coach had been shot by his prospective 
son-in-law, is one of the most famous in the annals 
of Gretna Green. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to show the 
romantic interest, as well as the legal importance, 
of the collection, but it may be mentioned in 
conclusion that the authenticity of the certificates 
is unquestionable, and that they have several 
times been accepted as evidence in Courts of 
Law. They were also exhibited at the Scottish 
Exhibition in Glasgow in 1911. 

I am at liberty to state that the owner of 
the above interesting collection is Mr. 
James Maclean. He purchased the certifi- 
cates in 1911 from Miss Armstrong (since 
deceased); she was a granddaughter of 
John Linton. Mr. Maclean is himself 
related to John Linton. Charles Thurnam of 





Carlisle issued a print with a picture of 
John Linton’s inn, and a postchaise drawn 
up. John Linton’s name appears over the 
inn door. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 
[A supplementary reply to follow.) 





Cot. THE Hon. Cosmo Gorpon (11 S. 
xi. 131, 174, 196, 270).—The trouble between 
Gordon and Thomas arose out of the latter’s: 
adversely criticizing Gordon’s non-appear- 
ance at a certain point in the battle of Spring- 
field. Gordon had really been wounded ; 
but Thomas practically accused him of 
skulking. Gordon had his accuser court- 
martialled at New York, 16-26 Sept., 1780, 
only to see him acquitted. Gordon in turn 
was court-martialled two years later for 
** neglect of duty before the enemy,” and he, 
too, was acquitted. When they returned 
to England, Gordon challenged Thomas to a 
duel, and mortally wounded him in the ring 
of Hyde Park, 4 Sept., 1783. I may say 
that the two courts martial make very com- 
plicated reading. J. M. BULLOCH. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE “FLASH” OF THE ROYAL WELSH 
FUSILIERS: QUEUES IN THE ARMY ABOL- 
ISHED (11 S. ix. 488; x. 15).—In The Times, 
28 July, 1908, sv. “From The Times of 
1808, Thursday, July 28,” is the following 
General Order :— 

‘* Horse Guarps, July 20, 1808. 

“The Commander in Chief directs it to be 
notified, that in consequence of the state of pre- 
paration for immediate service, in which the 
whole army is at present held, his MAJEsTy has 
been graciously pleased to dispense with the use of 
queues, until further orders. 

“His Royat HicuHnNess desires the Command- 
ing Officers of the Regiments will take care that 
the men’s hair is cut close to their necks in 
the neatest and most uniform manner, and that 
their heads are kept perfectly clean, by combing, 
brushing, and frequently washing them, for the 
latter essential ey it is his Mavgrsty’s 
pleasure that a small sponge shall hereafter be 
added to each man’s regimental necessaries. 

“By order of his Royal Highness, the Com- 
mander in Chief, ; * 

“HARRY CALVERT, Adjutant-General. 


In The Times of 31 July, 1908, the follow- 
ing appeared :— 

‘*QuEUES IN THE ARMy.—Sir Edmund Verney 
writes :—‘ Referring to the general order issued 
by my grandfather, Sir Harry Calvert, in 1808, 
abolishing the queues in the Army, and republished 
in your issue of the 28th inst., it may interest your 





* Probably the comma after ‘ washing them ” 
and the semicolon after “purpose” should be 
transposed. 











— 

















— 
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readers to know that it was with much difficulty 
that he at length persuaded the Duke of York, at 
that time Commander-in-Chief, to consent to this 
general order. The Duke repented him the next 
morning, and sent word to my grandfather not to 
issue the order, but it was too late; the order had 
one forth, and the scissors were already at work. 
t turned out afterwards that fur some reason or 
another the order had not reached the 28rd Foot ; 
so this was the last regiment to wear the queue, 
and therefore was granted to the officers the quaint 
distinction of wearing a bow of black ribbon behind 
the collar.’ ” 

According to J. H. Stocqueler’s ‘The 
British Soldier,’ 1857, p. 100, the tails had 
been reduced to seven inches in length in 
1804. In the French Army queues were 
abolished by Napoleon in 1804, soon after 
ha had been proclaimed Emperor. 

The late Sir Edmund Verney’s account 
of the ‘flash’ of the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers appears to be likely, but I am 
always rather sceptical about family legends. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


DANIEL Ecc.esTon (11 8. xi. 190, 238).—I 
have a token dated 1794 of Daniel Eccleston 
of Lancaster, the obverse showing his bust ; 
reverse, a ship, plough, and shuttle; the 
edge reads ‘‘ Payable in Lancaster, Liverpool, 
& Manchester.” It is an artistic piece, 
being the work of Ponthon, a well-known 
die-sinker and engraver. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, F.C. 


MaRYBONE LANE AND SWALLOW STREET 
(118. xi. 210, 258).—I have always identified 
dlasshouse Street as representing Mary- 
bone Street, and this is substantiated by 
Geo. Thompson’s ‘ Plan of the Parish of 
St. James, Westminster,’ 1825, where it is 
shown as extending from Tichborne Street 
to Warwick Street. Selecting a map pre- 
ceding this and Nash’s rebuilding of the 
neighbourhood, I find in Cary’s Plan, 1819, 
Marybone Street has the same length and 
direction, but at its southern extremity 
Shug Lane is the name given to what in 
Thompson’s Plan is Tichborne Street. 

The original note that occasioned this 
query cited a reference to a grant by William 
and Mary to Tenison dated 27 Jan., 1692, 
in which a freehold in King Street (now 
Warwick Street) is described as extending 
on the west to ‘“‘Marybone Lane alias 
Swallow Street.” I call attention to this as 
the eighteenth-century references cited in 
the discussion relate not to this, but to the 
lower portion, known then as Mary-le-bone 
Street, and later Glasshouse Street. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 





Possibly it may be permissible under this 
heading to call attention to an advertise- 
ment of a hundred years ago which was 
reprinted in The Times of 27 March last. 
It runs as follows :— 

“*Tothe CURIOUS in the Wonderful Productions. 
of Nature. To be DISPOSED OF, a LAMB. 
with SIX LEGS, all perfect and alive. To be 
seen at Wyatt's toy and turnery warehouse, 
corner of Vine and Marybone-street, Golden- 
square, 

Most people nowadays know Vine Street 
as a turning out of Swallow Street, only a few 
yards long, and containing a police-station 
and hardly anything else. But formerly 
this was Little Vine Street. Vine Street 
proper, starting from the east end of it, ran 
due north to the point (exactly opposite the 
end of Warwick Street) where Marybone- 
Street, Berwick Street, and Glasshouse 
Street met, so that the lamb was on view 
almost exactly opposite to the present 
Bodega Wine Vaults. But, when Regent 
Street was built, nine-tenths of Vine Street 
were pulled down to form part of the Quad- 
rant. The one-tenth that was left at the 
extreme north end is still there, but the 
houses are renumbered as part of Warwick 
Street. ALAN STEWART. 


ELIZABETH COBBOLD : HER DESCENT FROM 
EDMUND WALLER (11 8S. xi. 109, 173, 257).— 
A letter from Miss Jennett Humphreys on 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ kecksies ’’ appeared in The 
Atheneum of 2 Sept., 1911, and was dated 
from 5, Oak Grove, Cricklewood, N.W. If 
the lady still lives at that address, MR. 
SHORTING may be able to obtain from her 
the information he is seeking. 

J. R. THORNE. 


r 





‘ STaTESMAN ”’ (11 S. xi. 278).—The term 

‘* statesman’ occurs in Thomas Brown’s 

‘General View of the Agriculture of the 

County of Derby,’ &c., 1794, p. 14: “ The 

smaller landowners, provincially statesman.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Srr CHARLES ASHBURNHAM, Bart. (118. xi. 
280).—The sixty-fourth Bishop of Chichester- 
was not Sir Charles Ashburnham, but his 
eldest son, William Ashburnham, D.D. He 
was born in 1710, and succeeded to the title 
and estates in 1765. He married Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Pelham, Esq., of Stan- 
mer, M.P. for Lewes, father of the first Earl of 
Chichester. The present baronet, Sir Cromer 
Ashburnham, K.C.B., is directly descended 
from this union. See Lower’s ‘ Worthies of 
Sussex,’ p. 121. C. DEEDES. 

Chichester. 
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Sir Charles Ashburnham was not Bishop of 
Chichester. The only baronet named Charles 
on the roll of Ashburnham, Baronets of 
Bromham, co. Sussex (created 15 May, 1661), 
was the third baronet, who succeeded his 
brother 7 Nov., 1755, and died 3 Oct., 1762. 
It was the second but eldest surviving son 
of Sir Charles, William by name, who was 
elected Bishop of Chichester, 22 March, 1754, 
while Dean of Chichester, and who succeeded 
er as fourth baronet, and died 4 Sept., 
1797. 

Sir William Ashburnham, fourth baronet, 
married in 1736 Margaret Pelham, grand- 
daughter of Henry Pelham of Stanmer, 
co. Sussex, Clerk of the Pells, and therefore 
cousin of Henry Pelham, who was Prime 
Minister 1743-54, and of his brother, the 
Duke of Newcastle: a connexion which 
accounts for his early and rapid ecclesiastical 
preferment. No one seems to have recorded 
the name of the wife of Sir Charles Ash- 
burnham, third baronet. All that is known 
is that when he succeeded his brother in the 
baronetcy, the family estates were inherited 
by his son, the Bishop, and he was passed 
over, owing, it is said, to his obscure marriage. 

F. pe H. L. 

[THE Hon. KATHLEEN Warp, the Rey. A. B. 
BEAVEN, Mr. H. J. B. CLEMENTS, Dr. MAGRATH, 
and Mr. UssHERr also thanked for replies.| 


DREAMS AND LITERATURE (11 S. x. 447, 
512; xi. 32).—In Andrew Lang’s ‘ New 
Collected Poems,’ p. 68, there is a poem 
called ‘ Love’s Cryptogram,’ of which the 
author says that the first verse came to him 
in sleep. J believe there is another dream 
poem among Lang’s works, but I have no 
reference for it. M. H. Dopps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


THE MivitAaRy MEDAL AND Sir Joun 
FRENCH (11 8S. xi. 246).—H.R.H. the late 
Duke of Cambridge had the ahove decora- 


tion. It can be seen in all his militarv 
portraits along with his other Crimean 
decorations. ROBERT RAYNER. 


Herne Hill, 8.E. 


JOHN TRUSLER (11S. xi. 190, 234, 289),.— 
It is curious that no specific date is given 
as that of Trusler’s death, and also that the 
place of his death is variously stated. The 
‘D.N.B.’ follows The Gentleman's Magazine 
in both particulars, placing the date “in 
1820,” and the locus as the Villa House, 
Bathwick (not Englefield Green, as asserted 
at p. 234, ante). ‘A Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Authors,’ with title-page 1816, 
and Preface dated 1 Dec., 1815, has at 





p. 355 a lengthy notice and catalogue of 
works by ‘‘ the very cameleon of literature,” 
as it styles Trusler, and says: ‘“‘ He resided 
several years at Bath on the profits of his 
trade, and latterly at his estate on Engle- 
field Green in Middlesex.” A supplement at 
the end of the volume states (p. 447). ‘‘ This 
remarkable person closed his career in the 
course of the present year.” As there is 
nothing to show that the work named was 
not published at its ostensible date—1816— 
there is an obvious contradiction of the 
statement in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
xc. li. 89 (1820), that he had died ‘‘ lately.” 
Perhaps these uncertainties could be cleared 
up by means of the daily newspapers. 


B. H. 


Bearps (11 S. xi. 262).—In The New 
Wonderful Magazine, vol. i. p. 449 (circa 
1840), is a portrait of Jean Staininger, citizen 
and counsellor of Braunau, upon the river 
Inn, in Upper Austria, who died 28 Sept., 
1567, taken in 1807 from the basso-rilievo 
which decorates his tomb in Braunau 
chureh, where he is described as a most 
beneficent friend to his native town, but 
most remarkable for a long beard which 
reached to his feet. 

Mr. Macray’s allusion to the recent men- 
tion of an abnormal beard in England 
probably refers to this paragraph in The 
Standard of 11 Feb., 1915 :— 

“Mr. Richard Latter, an octogenarian, whose 
death has occurred at Tunbridge Wells, was the 
proud possessor of a beard sixteen feet in length, 
which he claimed as a world’s record. It tock 
Mr. Latter nearly a lifetime to grow this remark- 
able beard, which he wore in the form of a plait 
folded round his body.” 

W. B. H. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 S. xi. 231).—(7 and 8) See the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
and Brown's ‘ Somersetshire Wills,’ iv. 81. 
Thomas Garbrand, son of ‘‘ Harks” of 
Jamaica, gent., matriculated from Pem- 
broke Coll., Oxf., 27 June, 1700, aged 16; 
B.A., 1704 (Foster). The Rev. Mr. Gar- 
brand, Rector of St. John’s in Jamaica, was 
dead in 1707 (Fulham Palace MSS.). The 
will of Tho. Garbrand was recorded at 
Jamaica in 1738. Caleb Garbrand of Ja- 
maica died at Chelsea 6 July, 1757 (G.M.). 
Joshua Garbrand of Jamaica received a 
grant of arms in 1768 (Rowlandson’s 
‘Heraldry,’ — ii.). Archibald Garbrand, 
Esq., died 5 July, 1798, aged 36; M.I. in 
Kingston Churchyard, Jamaica (Archer, 128). 

V. L. OLIvEr. 


Sunninghill. 
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PROFESSORS AT DEBITZEN, 1756 (11 S. 
xl. 279).-—Is not this a reference to the 
College at Debreezin, the chief centre of 
Protestantism in Hungary ? . Other spell- 
ings are Debrezen, Debritz, &c. Might not 
the late English alliance with Maria Theresa 
have been a contributory cause of the inte- 
rest shown ? According to Zedler, the town 
had been devastated by a fire in 1727. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


This was a Protestant College at Debreezin 
in Hungary. ‘Ten guineas were contributed 
by Magdalen College, where in the accounts 
the place is called Dribetzen. Corpus Christi 
College gave five guineas. Evidently the 
collection was general in Oxford. 

W. D. Macray. 


*Debitzen ’’ appears to be Debreczen, 
situated 138 miles east of Budapest, and 
known as the centre of Protestantism in 
Hungary. 

Its Protestant College, with its theology 
and law course, was founded in 1531, and is 
attended by over 2,000 students. Debreezen 
suffered frequently for its attachment to the 
Protestant faith, notably when it was cap- 
tured in 1686 by the Imperial forces. This 
fact probably accounts for the support which 
was given to its Professors in 1756 by 
@ueen’s College, Oxford. 


J. G. Burnett. 


‘* AN INCHALFFE HESPER ” (11 8S. xi. 267). 
—Is not this a misreading for ‘‘ an in-calf 
heifer”? 2? Bequests of farm stock to god- 
children and others abound in early wills. 

JOHN PARKER. 

Browsholme. 


I suggest that hesper in this case means 
“hesp,” a reel to wind yarn, &c., upon. 
‘This is a meaning which the word has in the 
Yorkshire dialect. A hasp or hesp is in use 
in the North, and means a hank of yarn, a 
definite quantity, the fourth part of a spindle. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


A reference to the ‘ E. D. D.’ (vol. iii. p. 78) 
suggests a clasp or buckle, though whether 
half-inch or inch and a half I am not clear. 

A. C. C. 


PicTURES AND PuRITANS (11S. xi. 151, 195, 
217).—It is quite probable that 4,560 pic- 
tures were destroyed in the period referred to. 
It was in 1645 that the Parliament ordered 
all pictures containing representations of 
Christ or the Virgin Mary to be burnt, and all 
others to be sold. But this was not the 
work of the Puritans. The Puritans were 





not then in power. The Presbyterians were 
then in the ascendant, and it is to them 
we must attribute these acts of iconoclasm. 
This is a mistake very often made. The 
true Puritans were always in favour of 
religious toleration, and, indeed, were the 
first in this country to practise it. It was 
Cromwell, a typical Puritan, who allowed 
the Jews to return to England. It was 
Cromwell who, at his own expense, saved 
the celebrated cartoons of Raffaelle when 
they were doomed to destruction by the 
Parliament. Others of the Puritans, as 
Fairfax and Lambert, were fully capable of 
appreciating works of art, and would never 
have had a hand in their destruction. But 
the Puritan ascendancy did not come till 
later. J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


ENGLISH Consus IN ALEppPo (11 S. xi. 
182, 254). — Since sending my reply, lL 
have come across a few more facts bearing 
on this subject. 

The first English Consul in Syria was 
Richard Forster, and it appears that he 
resided not at Aleppo, but at Tripoli. He 
received his appointment from William 
Hareborne, the first English Ambassador 
in Constantinople, on 20 June, 1583 (see 
Hakluyt’s ‘Principal Navigations, «c., 
vol. v. p. 260, Glasgow, 1904). 

As regards William Barrett, whom Mr. 
Gro. JEFFERY puts down as first English 
Consul in Aleppo, he was residing in that 
town in the year 1583, and is mentioned 
(our friend William Barrat [sic]”) in 
“A letter of directions of the English 
Ambassadour to M. Richard Forster,” 
dated 5 Sept., 1583 (Hakluyt, cbid., p. 263). 
But there is nothing to show that he occupied 
any official position. Forster's commis- 
sion explicitly states that he is “* authorised 
Consul of the English nation in the parts of 
Alepo, Damasco, Aman, Tripolis, Jerusalem, 
&e.”? Besides, when Barrett died (towards 
the end of 1583 or at the beginning of 
1584), his goods were handed over by the 
Turkish authorities to the Venetians (pre- 
sumably the representative of the Venetian 
Republic in Aleppo) under the misappre- 
hension that he was a Venetian, and the 
English Ambassador in Constantinople had 
to obtain a special “‘ Commandment ” from 
the Sultan ordering an investigation into 
Barrett’s nationality, and the restitution of 
his property (Hakluyt, ibid., p. 290). Such 
a question obviously could not have arisen 
if the deceased was ‘“ English Consul.” 
The truth seems to me to be that William 
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Barrett, trading in Aleppo at a time when no 
English Consul as yet existed (for the Levant 
Company had only just come into being), had 
placed himself under the protection of the 
Venetian representative, and, on his death, 
the latter dealt with his goods as he would 
have dealt with those of a Venetian subject. 
when the newly arrived English Consul 
protested, G. F. Anporrt. 
Royal Societies Club. 


D’Oytey’s WAREHOUSE, 1855 (11 S. xi. 
169, 216, 238).—I am very much obliged to 
Mr. Won. Dove tas for his informative reply 
to my query. Except as accountant or 
financier, I cannot explain George Daniel's 
business connexion with ‘‘ Walker’s D’Oy- 
ley’s Warehouse.” 

“On the recommendation of his brother-in- 
law he established himself as an accountant, and 
was much employed in investigating the affairs 
of persons in the box k- and print-selling trades 
when in difficulties.’ 

This excerpt is from an unpublished bio- 
graphy by his contemporary Major Holborn ; 
but except a brass plate on his residence, 
i8, Canonbury Square, there was no indica- 
tion that he had oftices solely for this purpose. 
A further reference in this biography to the 
effect that he discounted bills not at the 
lowest rate of interest, and was never known 
to make a bad debt, support, however, his 
identification as the G. Daniel, bill diseounter 
of Thanet Place, who was virulently attacked 
in The Satirist, 15 and 29 Sept. and 13 Oct., 
1833, for extortionate practices. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


REVERSED ENGRAVINGS (I1 S. 
253, 298,; xi. 217 258).—In * London Topo- 
graphical Prints’ there is an engraving of 
the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields with the 
text reversed. It reads ‘“ Will™ Wrench 
Steeple Keeper to St. Giles’s in ye 
Field’s [sic] Rich* Chapell Robt Landall 
Churehwardens 1774.” 

ALECK 


ix. 189, 


ABRAHAMS. 


Brack Woo. As A CURE FOR DEAFNESS 
(11 S. xi. 247).—The use of black wool 
—sheep’s, not cotton wool—as a popular 
remedy for ear-ailments is worthy of in- 
vestigation by folk-lorists. It may still be 
extant in rural parts of England and Wales ; 
it is almost certainly so in ITreland. Sir 
W. Wilde, father of Oscar Wilde, and a dis- 
tinguished Dublin surgeon and aurist, when 
extracting a plug of black wool from the 
ear of a hospital patient, would gleefully 
inform his pupils that it was from the left 
hind-foot of a three-year-old black ram, 





and the patient would look up with admira- 
tion at the surgeon’s wisdom. I am not 
quite certain as to the age of the black ram, 
or the exact foot which yields the magic 
wool, but the indication will be sufficient. 
Caution will, of course, be needful in ques- 
tioning the user of the remedy or the ancient 
dame who prescribed it. 
EDWARD NICHOLSON. 
Les Cycas, Cannes. 


I believe that Hester, Lady Newdigate, in 
one of her letters quoted in ‘ The Cheverels: 
of Cheverel Manor,’ by Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate, refers to this belief, and records 
that the black ‘‘ wool” recommended for 
the purpose was to be vais | from the 
head of a negro servant. . D. M. 


“To Cure a Deafness which is caused by the 
stoppage of the Ears by Wax.--If it hath been 
long, then drop into the Ear a little of Bitter- 
Almonds warmed, for a week together every 
Night ; when the Party is in Bed, then take a 
little warmed Sack, with as much of the best 
white Aniseed-water, and seringe the Ears with it 
once aday for three days together, and keep them 
stopped with black Wooll. If they have been 
deat but a little while, then the Wine with the 
Aniseed-Water will be sufficient, without the Oy? 
of Almonds.’’—* The Queen-like Closet ; or, Rich 
Cabinet, Stored with all manner of Rare Receipts,” 
by Hannah Woolley, 5th ed., 1684; the ‘ Supple- 
ment,’ 1684, p. 20. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JOSHUA WEBSTER, M.D., 1777 (3S. vi. 10; 
11 S. ix. 8; x. 156).—The incident men- 
tioned by the late F. G. Kitton, of the meet- 
ing, by Dr. Joshua Webster’s arrangement, 
which took place between Hogarth and 
Simon, Lord Lovat, at ‘‘The White Hart 
Inn,” St. Albans, appeared first in Samuel 
Ireland’s ‘ Graphic Illustrations of Hogarth,” 
1794, and has been repeated in Austin 
Dobson’s ‘ Hogarth.’ The original account 
is worth reproducing, since it contains quaint 
details omitted by Mr. Kitton :— 

“In August, 1746, the notorious Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat, was brought in a litter to St. Albans 
on his way to London, where he was tried and 
subsequently executed on Tower Hill. At the 
invitation of a local physician (Samuel Treland’s: 
friend Dr. J. Webster), Hogarth went to St. 
Albans to meet and sketch him. He found him 
on the 14th at ‘The White Hart Inn’ under the 
hands of a barber. The old lord (he was over 70) 
rose at his approach, and, ‘ bussing ’ him demon- 
stratively atter the French fashion on the cheek, 
contrived to transfer no small portion of the soap- 
suds on his own face to that of the painter.”’ 

By 1768 Webster had apparently left 
St. Albans. On 5 May of that year he wrote 


a letter from Crown Street, Westminster, to 
Bishop Lyttelton on the subject of 


‘ The 
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Construction of the Old Wall at Verulam : | 


the Roman Bricks compared with the 
Modern.’ This letter, printed in Archwo- 
dogia (vol. ii. pp. 184-7), is illustrated by a 
plate after Webster's own drawing. 

The Gentleman's Magazine (Ixix. 1014; 
Ixx. 41) affords further details of Webster's 
life, but, curiously enough, no record of his 
death. In early life he was intimately and 
professionally connected with Dr. Nathaniel 
Cotton of St. Albans. At one time he was 
living at Chigwell Row, Essex, and while 
there employed a woodcutter who was the 
original of Gainsborough’s ‘ Woodman.’ 

This picture, which portrays a man 
loading a donkey with sticks, a woman 
standing near with an infant in her arms, 
and a bare-legged boy, has been engraved 
by Simon. It remained in the obscurity of 
the original owner’s family until sold at 
Christie's on 8 May, 1897, to Messrs. Waring 
& Co. for 3461. 10s. The catalogue states 
that it was painted for Mlle. Gratian, who 
married Robert Willoughby, Esq., of Cliff 
Hall, Warwickshire ; and by her bequeathed 
to her daughter, Mrs. Poignard, in whose 
family it remained to date. 

While residing at St. Albans, Dr. Webster 
had made a drawing in water-colour of a 
local celebrity named Kinder or Kinderley, 
once a small Jandowner and farmer near 
Potter’s Cross, between St. Albans and 
Berkhampstead, but at the time of the 
drawing (presumably about the year 1764) 
reduced to beggary by “ the artifices of what 
Pope calls a ‘vile attorney.’ ’’ Kinderley 
was then aged 83, but continued to live some 
years after. This drawing, which represented 
him begging at the door of a house, was in 
the Doctor’s possession in 1799, when he 
was living in Chelsea, and had affixed to it 
a copy of the Rev. Thomas Moss’s poem 
‘The Beggar,’ in Webster’s handwriting. 
From this circumstance the correspondent 
of The Gentleman's Magazine erroneously in- 
ferred that the Doctor himself had written 
the poem. HERBERT (". ANDREWS. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, S.W. 


ALFONSO DE BAENA (11 S. xi. 251).— 
Any one desiring information regarding 
Spanish literature should consult Fitz- 
maurice - Kelly’s ‘ Littérature Espagnole ’ 
(with separate bibliography), Paris, 1913. 
This work originally appeared in English 
(London, 1898), and has since been trans- 
lated into various languages; the second 
French edition quoted above is the latest 
version, and practically a new book. So 
far as 1 know, Baena’s sole title to fame 
is that he made a collection of early Spanish 





lyrical poetry for King John II. about the 
year 1445, to which he contributed a Pro- 
logue in prose. This’ Cancionero is  in- 
valuable to the student of Spanish lite- 
rature. ‘The original MS. appears to be lost, 
but an early, though defective copy is now 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The best 
edition is that of P. J. Pidai (Madrid, 1851). 
Mr. Bresvar will find further information 
in Fitzmaurice-Kelly and in Menéndez y 
Pelayo, ‘ Antologia de Poetas Liricos Castel- 
lanos,’ vol. iv. p. xxxviii sqq. (Madrid, 1893). 

The ‘Dezir que fizo Juan Alfonso de 
Baena,’ printed in 1891 for the first (and 
what will probably prove to be the only) 
time by Menéndez y Pelayo, vol. ii. pp. 215- 
262, is merely a set of verses---not poetry. 
It adds nothing to Baena’s reputation. 

H. 


PortTRAITS OF THOREAU (11 S. xi. 250). 
—There are three portraits of Thoreau 
(see H. S. Salt’s ‘ Life of Henry David 
Thoreau,’ 1890, p. 299). The first is a 
crayon done by 8. W. Roose in 1854, before 
Thoreau wore a beard. The second is a 
photograph taken at Worcester, Mass., in 
1857 or 1858, which shows the face with a 
fringe of beard on the throat, but with lips 
and chin shaven. The third is an Ambro- 
type photograph taken at New Bedford, 
at the request of Mr. Daniel Ricketson, in 
August, 1861, when Thoreau was wearing 
a full beard and moustache. To my eves 
the same man looks out of all three. Mr. 
Salt savs (op. ctt., p. 306) :— 

“Tt is stated in The Critic, April 9, 1881, by 
Mr. William Sloane Kennedy, that there is in 
existence a fourth portrait of Thoreau, bequeathed 
to a friend at Concord by Sophia Thoreau, with 
the request that it should not be reproduced.” 

G. L. APPERSON. 


PacK-HORSES (11 S. xi. 267).—Chap. vii. 
vol. ii. of Miss Meteyard’s ‘ Life of Wedg- 
wood’ contains 2e good deal of information 
about the state of the roads in the eighteenth 
century, and the mode of conveying merchan- 
dise by means of pack-horses. Mules were 
in general use as well as horses :— 

‘“Many a time he [Wedgwood] had seen the 
wretched pack-horses and asses heavily laden 
with coal from Norton or Whitfield, with tubs full 
of ground flint from the mills, crates of ware, or 
panniers of clay.’’—Pp. 266-7, 

‘“ Many other adjacent lanes and roads seem 
to have been put into repair at this date [1763], 
and a few of the principal carriers....soon 
brought into use carts and waggons, in addition 
to the accustomed strings of panniered mules and 
horses....We have seen that a few of the original 
roads about Burslem and the surrounding villages 
had been, in the first instance, mere trackways 
marked out by upright stones.” —P. 273. 
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“Many of the roads of the district seem to 
have had an equally primitive origin. These had 
been at first mere trackways across the waste ; 
which, as population, and consequently traffic, 
increased, and enclosure became general, were 
developed into hollow ways and founderous lanes 
of the worst possible description.” —P. 273. 

“The roads were thus incessantly traversed by 
gangs of pack-horses, carts, and waggons, all 
heavily laden with clay, flints, coals, pot-ware, 
and miscellaneous goods of every description. 
The general rate of conveyance was 9s. per ton 
for ten miles.” —P. 275. 

T have in my possession an old pack-horse 
bell, and, judging from its size, should 
imagine that each horse or mule would have 
a number of them attached to the harness, 
or the sound of their ringing would not be 
audible, although I believe the bells varied 
in size. CHARLES DRURY. 

In the northern parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire pack-horses (galloways) were used 
as a means of conveying merchandise—such 
as coal, wool, malt, and corn—until about 
1840. A “gang of galloways’”’ consisted 
of twelve or fourteen horses. They always 
walked in single file, the first horse wearing 
a collar of bells, and being known as the 
‘** bell-horse.”” The horses were allowed to 
feed by the roadside, and when the meal 
was over they were muzzled ; if the bell- 
horse, while grazing, happened to get 
behind the others, it knew as soon as it was 
muzzled that the real business of the day 
had commenced, and would push its way 
to the front as leader. The bells that it 
wore were usually seven in number, and 
were fixed to a leather collar, and hung 
loosely across the shoulders, ringing with 
every movement of the horse. Donkeys were 
often used as carriers during sheepshearing 
time. ARCHIBALD SpaRKF, F.R.S.L. 

fA full article on this subject by Mr. HUMPHREYS 
will appear in an early May issue. ] 


Tpia Kkdrra xKdxiora (11 8. xi. 209, 
255).—Constantin. Porphyrogenit., ‘De The- 
matibus,’ i: Tpla kara Kaxicra, Karmadoxia, 
Kpijrn, Kai Kedcxia (‘Corpus Script. Byzant.,’ 
vol. iii. of Const. Porphyr., p. 21). 

J. H. G, 


RETROSPECTIVE HerrRALDRY (11 S. xi. 
28, 77, 155, 236).—As I have already made 
two communications on this subject, I 
would not again trespass on your colunins 
were it not that Lxo C. has directly appealed 
tome. May I take the last instance he gives 


(ante, p. 237) of the sixteenth-century grant 
“to William Rande....and to the descend- 
ants of his geandfather Nicholas Rande,” 








&e.? Would not William Rande’s father by 
this grant also become armigerous ? If so, 
is not this operation aptly described as 
retrospective ? Surely William Rande’s 
cousins can only become armigerous through 
the grant to the descendants of William’s 
grandfather. May not this also be con- 
sidered retrospective ? It was the case put 
by G. J. (ante, p. 28). 

Leo C. prefers to use these ancestors only 
for purposes of “establishing identity ” ; 
whilst Mr. Jerrery and I thought that they 
gave a retrospective operation to the grant. 
We may be wrong, but if it be only a question 
of terms, let us, as Leo C. says, agree 
to differ. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Courtesy Tittes (11 S. xi. 250).—2. 
Viscounts are usually created with one title, 
or raised by the substitution of Viscount for 
Baron with the original name. There is, 
therefore, no second title for the eldest son 
to bear, and this in practice is why he does’ 
not bear it. 

4. The elder son takes all}, and is superior 
to his brothers. The sisters inherit as co- 
heiresses, and are all equal to their eldest 
brother and to one another. It was this 
potentiality of inheritance that secured them 
the same precedence as their brother—out- 
wardly symbolized by the title ‘“‘ Lady.” 

B. C. S. 


Apropos of these I should like to inquire 
from some correspondent if such titles in 
use in old ‘Celtic families as, for example, 
McCallum Mor, The Master of Napier, 
O’Connor Don, The O’Morchoe, and others, 
are included in the category of courtesy 
titles. ZANONI. 


PRAYERS FOR ANIMALS (11 S. xi. 265).— 
There was an exhaustive and interesting 
correspondence on this subject in The 
Guardian, and also in The Church Times, 
about November and December, 1914. 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 

4, Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


“ WANGLE ”’ (11 S. xi. 65, 115, 135, 178, 
216, 258).—In reference to the recent dis- 
cussion of the word “ wangle ” in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
I see that in John Bull of 27 March the follow- 
ing sentence occurs :— 

“We regret to see them reduced to the level of 
vulgar weight wanglers, and as far as the bread 
business is concerned, we are quite prepared to 
believe that it was all the fault of a tiresome auto- 
matic machine which is evidently new to its job.’” 

i" A. FE. MARTEN, 

50, Windsor Terrace, South Shields. 
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Notes on Books. 


Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to Melanesia: The 
History of Melanesian Society. By W . R. 
Rivers. 2 vols. (Cambridge University Press, 
1l. 16s. net.) 

THIs is one of the most remarkable of recent 

anthropological studies—a splendid example of 

British scholarship. The first volume gives us 

carefully collected data concerned with Mela- 

nesian life and customs, the second the inter- 
pretation of these. That interpretation has, in 
the methods employed as well as in the results set 
out, several features of great and original interest. 

We would emphasize two of these: the tendency 

to draw away from the commonly received theory 

of evolution in explaining the changes of which 

evidence has been obtained, and the very im- 

portant combination of deductions from lan- 

guage with deductions from custom in the reasoned 
account of the history of these peoples. We 
doubt whether language and social life have ever 
been made to illustrate one another in so brilliant 
a way before. The use of them here constitutes 
something of a new departure in anthropological 
work, and whether or no Dr. Rivers’s hypotheses 
are at every point confirmed by later investiga- 
tions, his book will always have the value which 
attaches to the masterly opening up of a new line. 

The mass of detail it contains is even astonishing, 

and the reader’s sense of its wealth is enbanced 

by the touch of eagerness which lends a certain 
eloquence to many of the pages. 

The basis of Melanesian society is discovered 
to be a people consisting of two exogamous 
moieties, among whom descent was counted 
through the mother. The most exhaustively 
worked out of all the aspects of Melanesian life is 
that of the systems of relationship as shown in 
terms employed for relations, which, besides yield- 
ing up traces of the existence of this dual people, 
have also borne witness to a state of communism 
among them, and to the community’s having 
been at one time under the domination of the 
old men. The most important privilege of the 
old men was the monopoly of the young women, 
whence Dr. Rivers would have us derive the 
curious customs of intermarriage between diverse 
generations which still, to some extent, continue. 

But, intermingled with this ‘‘ dual people,” 
we have now the descendants of two, if not three, 
strains of immigrants, the most influential of 
which has been that which Dr. Rivers calls the 
kava-people. He would have us conceive of 
them as arriving in comparatively small numbers, 
and unaccompanied by women, so that they were 
compelled to take wives from the native popula- 
tion. They brought with them (among other 
things) secret societies, money, and patrilineal 
descent; they brought also a language which, 
spreading with them throughout the islands, was 
perpetuated as a pidgin language or lingua 
franca, and served to render intercourse possible 
between peoples whom ignorance of one another’s 
tongue had hitherto kept apart. To some small 
extent the ways of the ahoslatnale and the ways of 
the new-comers continued side by side; to some 
extent on each side customs were lost; but the 
most interesting results of the immigration arose 
not so much from continuance or domination as 


from interaction between one set of customs and } 





another. Dr. Rivers is nowhere more stimulating 
than where he discusses what he conceives to be 
instances of this interaction—the easiest example- 
of which is perbaps that of the modification of the: 
designs used by the Melanesians on some of the: 
objects connected with their secret rites; while: 
the most important is certainly that of the history 
of the different traditional burial-customs, 

Everywhere, we are glad to perceive, he dis- 
trusts the appearance of homogeneity and sim- 
plicity. Under his keen and narrow scrutiny 
even the structure of Polynesian society, which 
most observers hitherto have taken to be at one 
with itself, reveals layer below layer. This seems: 
to us all to the good as a corrective to the over- 
simplification of theory which followed the general’ 
adoption of the hypothesis of evolution. The: 
study of the interaction of varieties of primitive: 
culture when superimposed upon, or inserted’ 
into, one another furnishes, we believe, better 
working formule, sets a greater number of details: 
in a light clear enough for consideration of them,,. 
and more efficiently corrects its own errors as it 
goes along, than a study directed towards tracing 
evolution‘as such as its principal object. This 
book is a signal illustration of this excellence. 

It is instructive to note the sources of the: 
evidence Dr. Rivers has accumulated, and the 
hints of the methods by which it was collected.. 
In itself, compared with the magnificence of the 
structure erected upon it, this seems occasionally 
meagre. A good deal depends on the accounts: 
supplied to the explorers by a single person,. 
one John Marésere, a native of uncommon intelli-- 
gence and experience. Careful warning, however, 
is given where the foundations seem to be unduly 
slight. The information acquired bears witness 
not only to the soundness of the author’s general’ 
plan of operations for collecting, but likewise to» 
his sympathetic and immensely patient intuitiom 
into the workings of the savage mind. 

Anthropologists are to be congratulated on 
the fact that Dr. Rivers has another such study as 
this upon the stocks, to which he refers us for the 
fuller discussion of more than one problem raised 
in the volumes before us. 


The Making of the Roman People. By Thomas 
Lloyd. (Longmans & Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 


As long as Mr. Lloyd speculates, as he does in his 
first three chapters, on the prehistoric origin of the 
early inhabitants of Italy in the Pleistocene and 
Neolithic periods, we cannot come to close quarters 
with him ; but when, in the next four, he comes 
down into the historical era, and traces the 
affinity between the Latin and Celtic languages,,. 
we are on more even terms ; on firmer ground we 
are able to bring his statements to book. The 
suggested affinity is, of course, a commonplace of 
comparative philology, and has been discussed 
long since by Pictet and Ebel and Curtius, by 
Newman and Whitley Stokes and Schleicher ; and 
only last year by M. Malvezin. Yet Mr. Lloyd’s 
theory that Latin is “ derived from the Celtic "’ 
is altogether pre-scientific. He is maladroit 
enough to give us the reasons for the faith that 
is in him, and they turn out to be “ derivations ”” 
of the most hopeless character. Mac, son, is 
one with amicus, friend, for who is more likely to- 
be friendly than one’s son ? (94.) Gaelic crann, 
tree, is from L. grandis, because it is big (98); 
L. servus, a slave, is from G. searbh, bitter, for his. 
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lot is bitter (100); L. togu is only a turn-coat of 
G. ‘cota (96); just as L. lucus, a grove, is an easy 
reversal of G. coill, a wood. lL. sylva, wood, is 
from G. sliabh, a mountain chain (135). L. malus 
is all one with G. maol, bald (101). G. cog, to 
make war, is the origin of L. cog-eo (96). We 
conjecture that Mr. Lloyd is more at home in 
‘Gaelic than in Latin, as he deduces L. assin-us [sic] 
from G. asain (97), and L. brum (which we have 
not hitherto met) from G. bromdnach, rude (100). 
We cannot recommend this book to the young 
-or sceptical philologist. 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
No. 66. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co., 
7s. 6d.) 

‘Tus is a very interesting number. The first 
paper, by Dr. Fletcher, is on certain playing-cards 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century found in 
Cambridge during the destruction of an old house. 
In the British Museum are fifty-three cards from 
four different packs, described as having been 
“* found about 1750 behind some wainscoting in a 
house at Cambridge undergoing repairs.’”” These 
two lots are, so far as Dr. Fletcher knows, the 
only English cards of the Elizabethan era in 
existence, or at least recorded. He thinks that, 
but for the apathy of the house-breaker, more 
playing-cards would be discovered in the demolition 
of ancient houses. There are coloured illustrations 
of four of the cards found. 

Prof. McKenny Hughes has a paper on ‘ Flints,’ 
in which he gives a short sketch of ‘‘ the mode of 
formation and destruction of flint, so as to suggest 
some limits within which we may speculate as to 
whether certain examples are the work of man 
or of nature.’”? In 1868 he brought the subject 
before the Society of Antiquaries by exhibiting 
a large collection of natural and_ artificially 
dressed flints. This collection he gave to the 
Museum of the Geological Survey in Jermyn 
‘Street, ‘‘ where it has remained concealed ever 
since.”’ 

Ships in the Cambridge ‘ Life of the Confessor ’ 
form the subject of a paper by Mr. H. H. Brindley. 
In this, as he has previously done, he lays stress 
on ‘‘ the great difficulties which face the nautical 
archeologist in respect of many features in both 
hull and rigging of medieval ships,”’ since nothing 
in the nature of a treatise on shipbuilding ap- 
peared till the close of the sixteenth century. 
The paper is illustrated by miniatures, beautifully 
executed, copied from ‘La Estoire de Seint 
Aedward le Rei’ (MS. E.E. iii. 59), of which 
the author is unknown. The miniatures were 
drawn by him, and the work may be dated c. 1245. 
‘These, with the exception of one which illustrates 
the ‘ History’ in Luard’s ‘ Lives of Edward the 
Confessor,’ published in 1858, have not previously 
been reproduced. 


The Antiquary.° Vol. L. (Elliot Stock, 78. 6d.) 


As we have already noticed many of the contents 
-of this volume on the appearance of the magazine 
month by month, we need only now commend it 
to ov readers. The twelve numbers bound in 
half roan form a handsome volume; and a good 
Index adds to its value. We have always liked 
the way in which the illustrations are executed, 
and in the volume they seem even more effective. 
‘We congratulate our old friend on its Jubilee. 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL, 

THOSE of our correspondents who have been 
interested by the recent articles in our columns on 
Antonio Vieira may like to know that Messrs. 
Maggs, inthe last of their Catalogues that hasreached 
us, No. 334, are offering for 15/. 15s. a manuscript 
compilation, c. 1670, of the documentsconnected with 
his trial before the Inquisition. The Catalogue as 
a whole is devoted to voyages and travels, describes 
over 2400 items,and begins with some 500 works 
relating to the topography of the United Kingdom. 
A copy of Richard Arnold’s ‘Chronicle,’ a small 
folio volume in black-letter printed at Antwerp 
(Droesbrowe) in 1502, 251, and a collection of over 
300 items of all sorts illustrating Ranelagh Gardens 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 18/7. 183., 
are perhaps the most attractive of the books de- 
scribed under London. A collection of tracts illus- 
trating the history of the Northern Counties, and 
containing a number of miscellaneous matters more 
or less nearly related thereto, to the number of 100 
or over, is bound in morocco in 11 vols., and offered 
for 102. 10s. 

Messrs. Maggs have copies both of Loggan’s 
‘Cambridge’ and of his ‘Oxford’—the former, 
1688, costs 8/. 8s., and the latter, 1675, a particu- 
larly good copy, 141. 14s. They have also the two 
works bound in one volume, which they offer for 
24/. Dallaway and Cartwright’s ‘Western Division 
of Sussex,’ 387, and a book of tracts. manuscript in 
Welsh, written by Dayid Jones of Trefriw, hos 
the library of Thomas Pennant, 31/. 10s., are also 
pieces worth noting in this first division of the 
Catalogue. Thirty-four volumes of the English 
Dialect Society’s Publications are certainly cheap 
at 14/. 14s, 

The books under Africa include the original 
MS. of Macartney’s official diary while he was 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope (May, 
1797, to Nov., 1798), written probably by a 
secretary, and having alterations and additions in 
Macartney’s autograph, 125/. There is also his 
official letter-book in similar MS., 87/7. 10s. Under 
America we get a great number of good things. 
We may mention Hervey Smyth’s ‘ Views’ in the 
Gulf and River of St. Lawrence—six plates en- 
graved in line from drawings made on the spot by 
an aide-de-camp of Wolfe’s, 1760, 52/. 10s.: and the 
original log-book of Nicholas Pocock’s ‘ Journey 
from Bristol towards Nevis in the ‘‘ Snow 
Minerva,”’ which is illustrated by a long series 
of his very interesting drawings, 45. A record of 
more intrinsic importance is D’Urville’s ‘ Voyage 
de la Corvette l’ Astrolabe,’ of which a complete 
set with the atlas, 23 volumes in 19, is in Messrs. 
Maggs’s collection, to be had for 631. We marked 
both China and India as the headings of descrip- 
tions of verv attractive works: the latter includes 
‘The Ornithology of Oudh,’ a set of 122 original 
drawings in water-colour, done c. 1800, 80/. <A 
black-letter Hakluyt, in which the ‘Voyage to 
Cadiz’ appears as a very early reprint (1599-1600), 
for which 251. is asked. may also be mentioned. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Hon. KATHLEEN WaArpD.—Forwarded. 
CorRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. ‘299, the title of the 

m asked for by Mr. WAINEWRIGHT was omitted 
y mistake: it is ‘A Memorial.’ 





